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INTERNATIONA. ECONOMIC 
COMPARISONS 


Summary of U.S. 
Economic Conditions 


U.S. productivity, as measured by output per 
manhour of all persons, rove in the first quarter of 1994 


by 0.5 percent in the broad business sector and by 0.5 
percent in the nonfarm business sector, according to 
data released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Output 
gains in these two sectors were much smaller than in 


U.S. Economic Performance 
Relative to Other Group of 
Seven Members 


Economic Growth 


Real GDP is the output of goods and services 
produced in the United States measured in 1987 prices. 
GDP grew at a 3.0-percent annual rate in the first 
quarter of 1994, foliowing a revised anmual rate of 7.0 
percent in the fourth quarter of 1993. 


The annualized rate of real economic growth in the 
first quarter of 1994 was 2.9 percent in the United 
Kingdom. In the fourth quarter of 1993, the rate of 
reai economic growth was 3.8 percent in Canada, -1.9 
percent in Germany, -2.2 percent in Japan, 0.5 percent 
in France, and 3.2 percent in Italy. 


Industrial Production 


6.4 percent, slightly lower than the March 6.5-percent 
level. Unemployment in March 1994 was 9.7 porcent 


Forecasts 


Forecasters expect real growth in the United States 
to average 3.4 percent in the second quarter and then to 
decline to 2.9 percent in the last quarter of 1994, One 
factor that is likely to restrain the recovery in 1994 is 
the impact of rising interest rates on new investment, 
output, and incomes. Another factor is the general 
slowdown in foreign economic growth, particularly in 
Japan and in Germany and other European Union (EU) 
countries, which is expected to continue through 1994, 
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spending and confidence and thus further moderate the 


quarter, then a decline to 6.3 percent and 6.2 percent in 
the third and fourth quarters of 1994, y. 
Inflation (as measured by the GDP deflator) is 


Productivity growth combined with a slow rise in labor 


Costs, wages, and compensations, are expected to hold 
down inflation to the 2.2-percent rate throughout 1994. 


Projected changes of selected U.S. economic indicators, by quarters, Jan-Dec. 1994 


Mean 
Wharton of 4 
E.F.A. fore- 
Inc. casts 


. 6. 
6.0 6.5 


Note.—Except for the unemployment wy + in the forecast compounded annual rates 
Change from preceding period. Quarterly wo ceases aipated Date of forecasts: May 1994, . 
Source: Compiled from data provided by the Conference Board. Used with permission. 
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U.S. TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


billion. The March services surplus was $4.6 billion, 
0.2 billion more than the February surplus of $4.4 
billion. 


Seasonally adjusted U.S. trade in goods and 
services in billions of dollars as reported by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce is shown in table 2. Nominal 
export changes and trade balances for specific major 
commodity sectors are shown in table 3. U.S. trade in 
services by major category is shown in table 4. U.S. 
bilateral trade balances on a monthly and year-to-date 
basis with major trading partners are shown in table 5. 


Table 2 
U.S. trade in goods and services, seasonally adjusted, Jan.-Mar. 1994 
; (Billion dollars) 
Exports imports Trade balance 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. 
tem 04 94 94 94 94 
Part 1 
Trade in goods BOP basis 
Current dollars— 
Including Of 2.0.0.0... cece eee eee 37.4 54.2 50.9 120 -13.5 
Excluding Of .......... 0... cece eee 42.4 37.7 49.4 46.6 -7.0 6.9 
3-month-moving average ............. 39.4 39.1 §1.7 50.3 -12.3 “1 
Trade li services: 

DT ce6eccnceceecceeeesees 16.2 15.8 11.6 11.5 46 4.4 
3-month moving average ............. 1.9 15.8 11.4 11.2 45 46 
J he and services 
Current dollars .................00005 58.3 53.2 65.8 62.4 -7.5 9.2 

average ............. §5.3 54.9 63.0 61.6 -7.7 6.6 
Trade in goods: Census basis 
1987 dollars ............ cece cece eee 41.5 36.9 52.4 49.7 -10.9 -12.8 
products 
(not seasonally adjusted) ........... 11.0 8.9 8.3 6.7 2.7 2.2 
Note: Data on goods trade are presented on a Balance of Payments basis, which reflects adjustments for 
and valuation of data the Census Bureau. major adjustments exclude military 
nonmonetary gold and estimates of inland freight in Canada and Mexico, not included 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce News (FT 900), May 1994. 
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Table 3 ! 
Nominal U.S. exports and trade balances, not seasonally adjusted, of specified manufacturing 
sectors, and agriculture, Jan. 1993-March 1994 


Change 
Jan.- 
1994 Mar. Share 
: Exports 1994 Mar. of Trade 
over 1994 total, balances, 
Jan.- Jan.- over Jan.- ” 
Mar. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. 
° Sector 1994 1994 1993 1994 1994 1994 
Biilion dollars —— Percent _ Billion dollars 
ADP equipment & office machinery ...... 7.3 2.9 7.5 31.5 6.1 -4.00 
init 9000000000000000080000005 5.4 1.8 2.5 18.0 45 4.35 
Airplane parts .........6. cece eeeeeeeees 2.4 8 1.3 10.8 2.0 1.76 
Electrical machinery .............0000s 10.4 3.9 18.7 23.3 8.6 -2.32 
General industrial machinery ........... 49 1.9 43 25.0 4.1 -0.09 
Iron & steel mill products ............... 0.8 3 -2.3 32.0 7 -2.04 
Inorganic chemicals ...........ssseeeee 0.9 3 -16.8 14.3 7 0.00 
Organic chemicals ............6.eeeeees 2.9 1.1 5.0 24.1 2.4 0.15 
oemer goneraing machinery ........... 4.8 1.9 -1.0 29.0 4.0 0.09 
Scie INStTUMOMS ...........0e eens 4.0 1.5 75 25.2 3.3 1.76 
Specialized industrial machinery ........ 4.6 1.7 §.3 23.0 3.8 0.57 
Telecommunications .............0s0005 3.5 1.4 17.8 33.3 2.9 -3.25 
Textile yarns, fabrics and articles ........ 1.5 6 2.8 24.0 1.2 -0.63 
Vehicle parts ........ 6 cece cece cece ees 4.8 1.9 0.0 22.4 4.0 -0.17 
Cther manufactured i ateeeeanncees 6.6 2.3 2.3 9.5 5.5 -2.74 
Manufactured exports not included 
PM esessececeseccesencesseecesses 30.4 12.3 10.9 33.6 25.2 -24.19 
Total manufactures ................ 95.3 36.7 75 26.4 79.0 -29.26 
PICURUTO . 0... cece eee e eee ees 11.0 3.8 “1.9 12.2 9.1 4.50 
NOP OXPOMS ....... 6c cece cece cece eens 14.4 55 . 3.0 18.2 11.9 -2.51 
Total exports Of goods ...............0 120.7 46.0 6.0 24.0 100.0 -27.25 


' This is an official U.S. Department of Commerce commodity grouping. 
~ Speen of rounding, figures may not add to the totals shown. Data are presented on a U.S. Census Bureau 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce News (FT 900), May 1994. 
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Table 4 
U.S. exports and trade balances of services by sector, Jan. 1993-Mar. 1994, seasonally adjusted 
Change 
Jan.- Jan.- 
Dec. Mar. 
93 94 
Exports over over Trade balanc os 
Dec. Mar. Dec. Mar. Dec. Mar. 
93 94 92 93 93 94 
Billion dollars —— Percent—— __ Billion dollars 
Travel ..........4.. weenesecsoneecesness 56.5 14.7 4.8 5.5 14.17 3.78 
Passenger fares ...............0eeeeees 17.8 4.6 2.9 3.2 6.59 1.60 
Other transportation ..............0000 23.5 6.1 3.1 43 -1.00 0.02 
Royalties and license fees .............. 20.4 §.2 0.8 5.3 15.66 3.64 
Other private services’ .................. 56.4 14.5 5.3 27 22.84 5.41 
Transfers under U.S. military sales 
ST 1. eeneeeeneeenenns 99 00tt 11.3 2.5 2.3 -18.3 -1.03 -0.38 
U.S. Govt. miscellaneous services ....... 0.8 0.2 -4.6 31.3 -1.56 -0.37 
iis neneeneeneeennenenens 186.8 47.8 3.9 2.8 55.68 13.60 


' Other private services consist of transactions with affiliated and unaffiliated foreigners. These transactions 
include education, financial services, insurance, telecommunications, such technical services as business, 
advertising, co er and data processing services, such other information services as research, engineering, 


consulting, and the rest. 


Note.—Services trade data are on a Balance of Payments (BOP) basis. Details may not equal totals due to seasonal 
adjustment and rounding. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce News (FT900), May 1994. 


Table 5 
U.S. merchandise trade deficits and surpluses, not seasonally adjusted, with specified areas, 
Jan. 1993-Mar. 1994 
(Billion dollars) 
Jan.- Jan.- 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
Area or country 1994 1994 1993 1994 1993 
PD 060000904000000000800008 -.59 -.96 -.66 -2.66 -2.61 
PD 00860600000600000 6000960 17 .05 .30 54 99 
Western 4 = pannnneseeeeeess 32 5? 44 -.04 3.59 
European Union (EU) ......... .40 0. 86 .62 4.02 
Germany .................. -.94 -.81 -.61 -2.35 -1.45 
European Free-Trade 
Association (EFTA)' .......... -.18 -.50 -.60 -.99 -.92 
pense beeseserrecesecess -5.80 -4.63 5.26 -15.04 -13.29 
Sh 906666606060060000¢008008 -1.38 -1.66 “1.46 5.23 4.21 
i peeeseeensenreseeeeys -.31 -.91 -.97 -1.96 -2.16 
FSU%/Eastern Europe ........... 03 -.01 19 .07 56 
Tt £0064696000000000600000¢ .02 01 12 1 36 
ED eo00eCesesesecesseesces 01 -.05 08 0.01 .19 
pemennseseeeseseseeerett -.68 -.71 “1.04 -1.67 3.11 
Trade balance ................. -8.70 -9.60 -8.89 -27.25 -20.90 


' EFTA includes Austria, Finland, Iceland, Liechtenstein, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
2 NICs includes Hong Kong, the Republic of Korea, Singapore, and Taiwan. 
3 Former Soviet Union. 
Note.—Because of rounding, country/area figures may not add to the totals shown. Also, exports of certain grains, 


oilseeds and satellites were excluded from country/area exports but were included in total e table. Also 
countries are included in more than one area. Data are presented on a U.S. Census Bureau basis. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce News (FT 900), May. 1994. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
DEVELOPMENTS 


U.S. Trade Surplus with 
Mexico Shrinks in 1993 


U.S.-Mexican trade reached a record level of $79.0 
billion in 1993 (figure 1). Mexico contimed to rank 
third, after Canada and Japan, as a U.S. trading partner 
on both the export and import side, accounting for 9.2 
percent of overall U.S. exports and 6.7 percent of total 
U.S. imports. (By contrast, Mexico depended on the 
U.S. market for an estimated 70.0 percent of its exports 


and sourced an estimated 62.5 percent of its imports in 
the United States.) However, the trend of surging U.S. 
exports and a consistently improving annual trade 
balance with Mexico stopped in 1993. 

One of the reasons for the shrinking U.S. surplus 
was the slowdown of the Mexican economy, which 
grew by less than 1 perccat in 1993 (see JER, March 
1994,) resulting in fewer imports from all countries. 
But the Salinas Government also made a deliberate 
effort to bring Mexico’s widening trade and current 
account deficits under control, as indicated by various 


1 
US. trade with Mexico: Exports, imports, and trade balance, 1969-93 


Billion dollars 

50 

40 

30 

20 

10 

0 

-10 

1989 1980 1991 1992 1993 

Emots | soni | go75 | gooe2 | gee | gos | 
GE imports [ $265 | $2005 | $304 | #&4$339 #«=+*#| $387 
[MNJ Balance | -$24 |} -20 | -$18 | $7 | $16 


Source: Compiled from official statistics of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 


reference prices conflicted with the letter and the spirit 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GAIT), an argument that Mexico contested. 
Although Mexico made some changes in the latter part 
of 1993, the essential features of the reference price 
system are still in effect. 


Merchandise Trade Balance 


The U.S. trade balance with Mexico steadily 
improved for the 8 years prior to 1993, particularly 
from 1988 onwards, as the ongoing liberalization of 
Mexican imports began to be seriously felt. By 1991, 
the balance returned to its profile before Mexico’s 
1982 debt crisis, showing once more a surplus for the 
United States. The 1991 U.S. surplus amounted to 
$1.8 billion, and it more than tripled to $5.7 billion in 
1992. The long-term improvement stopped in 1993, 
however, when the U.S. surplus dropped below its 
1991 size to $1.6 billion. 


Manufactured goods, which accounted for 81.8 
percent of U.S. exports to Mexico and 74.2 percent of 
U.S. imports from that country still contributed to the 
U.S. trade surplus in 1993. The principal sectors 
accounting for this surplus were manufactures 
Classified chiefly by material and chemicals (figure 2). 
U.S.-Mexican trade im manufactures can te 
characterized as largely “intra-industry,” since a 
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U.S. — 


percent), chemicals (9.7 percent), and the relatively 
small category of beverages and tobacco, whose 
exports continued to rise rapidly (58.5 percent). By 
contrast, U.S. exports declined in the categories of food 
U.S. exports of soybeans, which soared in 1992 in 
response to discontinued agricultural price support in 
Mexico, dropped in 1993, exports of grain sorghum 
fell below their 1991 value, and exports of live animals 
also declined. 

In 1993, as before, automobile parts destined for 
U.S. production facilities in Mexico were the top U.S. 
export. (The Mexican automobile industry consists 
principally of subsidiaries of the Big Three U.S. 
automakers, Volkswagen. and Nissan.) After Canada, 
Mexico has been consistently the second-biggest 
market for U.S. anio parts. In addition, telecom- 
munications products (sold mainly to TELMEX, 
Mexico’s privatized telephone monopoly), electrical 
machinery, and refined oil products and chemicals 
continued to be major U.S. manufactured exports. 


U.S. Imports 


In contrast to U.S. exports, the growth of U.S. 
imports from Mexico accelerated in 1993. Imports 
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Fi 2 | 
U.S. trade with Mexico: Exports, and imports by product groups, 1993 


($18.8/46.9%) 


($19.9/51.8%) 


Source: Compiled from official statistics of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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amounted to $38.7 billion, up by 14.2 percent, more 
than the 11.5-percent rise in 1992. As on the export 
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formerly been eligible as a developing country. 
Mexico was removed from eligibility by the President 
in late 1993, as required by the North American 
Free-Trade Agreement (NAFTA). 


In the first category, the United States levies duties 
only on the part of imports represeuting value added in 
Mexico; the U.S. content of a product re-enters the 
United States duty free under HTS subheadings 
9802.00.60 or 9802.00.80 after being further processed 
or assembled in Mexicr. The facilities involved in 


production sharing on the Mexican side are generally 


mostly 
ne 3 ly 
imports from Mexico in 1993, of which 51.0 percent 
was U.S. content returned duty-free. Thus, U.S. 


provisions, percent of total, by years, 1969-93 
HTS and Percent 
GSP Year Vatue of total 
TD epececsesseseseseens i seeneneeeeeess 181.1 7 
i connseseoeess 188.3 6 
i sesesenseceees 183.5 6 
cceeageseesces 228.6 7 
cessoseeserees 203.0 5 
9602.00.80 .................00. Tsceeeeereses 11,766.7 44.3 
Dh. .sesseeseerees 12,836.3 43.5 
a seueacsooseees 14,150.6 46.5 
Piicseseeceseses 16,249.0 47.2 
Eiecesessnsscees 18,789.3 48.6 
Subtotal ................05. Deeereesseoces 11,947.8 45.0 
iseseeteeoeeces 13,024.6 44.1 
il ceeeeeneeetees 14,334.1 47.1 
ecedseeenseees 16,4776 47.9 
SE senncccesevees 18,992.3 49.1 
EP enceneneueecnsenseseennees 1969 .............. 2,470.8 9.3 
sseenetercees 2,688.6 9.1 
i csesseeseceses 3,838.2 12.6 
— hibepesesces 4,832.3 14.2 
, Mscesecenesoors 5,430.5 14.0 
Total U.S. imports . 
from Mexico ................. ee 26,556.6 100.0 
eseceoesooscee 29,505.9 100.0 
i eseeeaeoueness 30,445.1 100.0 
cssseausoesees 33,934.5 100.0 
_— Samesegeegenes 38,667.7 100.0 


Source: Compiled from official statistics of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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The GSP program of the United States accounted 
in 1993 for 14 percent of imports from Mexico. As the 
leading beneficiary of the GSP program, Mexico was 
responsible for 27.8 percent of U.S. imports under GSP 
from all countries lest year. Major Mexican products 
games, and sporting goods. The duty-free share of U.S. 
imports from Mexico under GSP rose sharply in both 
1991 and 1992 but dipped slightly in 1993 (table 6 ). 

Petroleum had dominated U.S. imports from 
Mexico before the Mexican Government embarked on 
a highly successful export diversification program. In 
1993, petroleum was responsible for only 10.6 percent 
of overall U.S. imports from Mexico, compared with 
more than one half of the total in 1982. 


United States and EU Sign 
Government Procurement 


Agreement 


Negotiations to broaden and improve the GAIT 
Agreement on Government Procurement (GPA), which 
entered into effect in 1981, have been underway since 


conditions no less favorable than those accorded to 
procedures to improve transparency and ensure feir 
by 4 . — id 


1 The signatories as of the end of 1993 were Austria, 


Canada, Union, Finland, Kong, Israel, 
Japan, N Sweden, Sminetand td 
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information on proposed government purchases, on the 
opening and awarding of bids by signatories’ agencies, 
and to establish mechanisms for settling disputes. 

The original code applied to the following: 

e Product contracts and services only if they are 
incidental to the supply of products and cost 
less than the products themselves, including 
leasing contracts. 

¢ Central government entities listed in annexes 
to the GPA as a result of negotiations. 

e Contracts sbove Special Drawing Ri 
(SDR) 130,000 (ab«ut U.S. $182,000). 


utilities, ports, airports, and rails. The threshold for 
purchases of goods and services by subcentral 
government entities varies around SDR 200,000 
($280,000). The threshold for goods and services in 
the utilities sectors varies around SDR 400,000 
($560,000). In return, the United States agreed to 
cover procurement by 24 states, including the 5 largest 
states (California, Illinois, New York, Florida, and 
Texas),? and the Federally owned utilities. The offer 
excludes Federally funded mass transit and highway 
projects. 

Other improvements to the agreement were made. 
For example, a bid-protest system was established. 
Such a system exists in the United States, but is less 
common abroad. It requires government entities to 

nondiscriminatory, timely, transpareut, and 
effective procedures enabling suppliers and service 


procedures 
Round agreements will be used for dispuies subject to 
the GPA. 


Although the December agreement was a large first 
step, it did not expe d coverage to subcentral 


of goods and construction by central and subcentral 
governments in the electrical sector. U.S. Trade 
Representative Mickey Kantor said the new provision 
would “secure access for our producers of 
heavy electrical equipment to the $28 billion EU 
electrical utilities sector.” 
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of a telecommunications agreement, the United States 
decided to continue to impose sanctions under Title VII 
of the 1988 Trade Act on certain EU-member states 


that were originally imposed in May 1993. 
The expanded U.S. coverage under the U.S.-EU 
be extended 
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Taiwan to Face Wildlife 
Trade Sanctions 


June 1994 


progress made by China in prohibiting trade in wildlife 
species, but expressed “concern that the actions agreed 
by the authorities in Taiwan . . . towards meeting the 
minimum requirements have not yet been 
implemented.” 


On April 11, the President announced the ban on 
imports of wildlife specimens and products from 
Taiwan. Certain items classified as fish, wildlife, or 
products of fish or wildlife will be banneu. The bai 
will not apply to plants, shelifish, or fish products for 
human consumption. The ban will take effect after a 
period of public comment on specific products 


proposed for exclusion. 


The administration proposed to ban imports from 
Taiwan of: 

e Reptile leather shoes, handbags, etc. 

e Jewelry made from coral, mussel shells and 
bone 

¢ Edible frogs’ legs 

e Live goldfish and 
aquarium trade 

e Bird feathers, down, and specimens 


The administration solicited public comments until 
May 31 on the categories of products for the proposed 
ban. 


tropical fish for the 


A final list of products to be banned will be 
announced in June. According to the most recent 
estimates by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. 
imports of these products from Taiwan was about $22 
million in 1992. Taiwan authorities estimate that the 
sanctions could cost Taiwan between $8 million and 
$25 million in lost exports to the United States. 


Demand for rhinoceros and tiger parts for 
medicinal purposes in Taiwan and China has fueled 
poaching of the animals in their native habitats. 
According to Clinton administration estimates, the 
world rhinoceros population suffered a 90-percent 
decline since 1971, to its current level of about 10,000. 
The world’s tiger population has fallen by 95 percent 
since 1900, to about 5,000. The administration stated 
that both populations will likely be extinct within 2-5 
years if the illegal trade is not eliminated. 


Premier Lien Chan said the designation was 
“unjust and selective.” He added that Taiwan’s “past 
efforts and achievements in protecting wildlife have 
been completely overlooked.” Taiwan's Foreign 
Minister Frederick Chien offered to resign because of 
the planned U.S. sanctions. Taiwan authorities 
announced a plan to increase enforcement of the 
Wildlife Conservation Law. The plan includes a 
crackdown on illegal trade in endangered species, an 
increase in conservation education and international 
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conservation cooperation, and establishment of an 
identification system for wildlife and wildlife products. 
The Taiwan author: « also plan to give wildlife 
conservation high-le —_—ittention in relevant ministries 
and increase spendin wildlife conservation. 


In September 1993, the Secretary of the Interior 
determined that illegal trade in rhinoceros and tiger 
parts and products by Taiwan and China was 
diminishing the effectiveness of CITES. CITES, with 
over 120 member countries, is an international 
agreement designed to control trade in endangered 
species. Appendix I of CITES identifies the tiger and 
five species of rhinoceros as threatened with extinction 
and therefore prohibited from commercial trade. 


Last November, the Clinton administration 
determined that efforts by both Taiwan and China to 
stop trade in rhinoceros and tiger parts did not meet 
international standards. The United States urged 
Taiwan and China to demonstrate their commitment to 
elimination of the trade, offered technical assistance to 
that end, and threatened sanctions if the parties made 
No progress by March 1994, 


The administration also decided that sanctions 
against China were not warranted at present because of 
progress by China in seeking to stop trade in the 
endangered species. The administration noted that 
China had recently consolidated stocks of rhinoceros 
and tiger parts, engaged in a public education 
campaign on new laws to protect wildlife, seized 
stocks of wildlife parts, and prosecuted violators of the 
ban in wildlife trade. The administration instructed the 
Departments of State, Justice, and Treasury to explore 
technical and law enforcement assistance with China to 
ensure continued progress on eliminating the trade. 
The administration’s interagency Rhino/Tiger Task 
Force will review China’s progress in December 1994. 


The Clinton administration cited Taiwan for its 
insufficient effort to identify, register, and mark stocks 
of tiger and rhinoceros parts and products; failure to 
amend its Wildlife Conservation Law to make such 
registration mandatory; inadequate prosecution of 
individuals selling rhinoceros and tiger parts; and its 
need to strengthen and then enforce the Wildlife 
Conservation Law to address the illegal trade. 


The United States also announced that it will 
explore providing technical and law enforcement 
assistance to Taiwan. In addition, the interagency 
Rhino/Tiger Task Force will monitor and report 
progress in December 1994. Finally, the United States 
noted that enactment of adequate laws followed by 
enforcement actions that reduce illegal trade in 
rhinoceros and tiger parts would “be ground for an 
immediate reconsideration of the decision.” 
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whether China meets the conditions for continuation of 
its MFN status. However, when China becomes a 
member of the GATT, the United States can still refuse 
to extend it GATT benefits, in 
MFN status, by invoking article XXXV of the GATT. 
As originally written, this article allowed any 
individual GATT member to refuse to apply benefits to 


| 
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antidumping duties currently in effect against U.S. beer 
exported to British Columbia. The Province of Quebec 


States continues to object to minimum pricing regimes 
in principle, but has agreed to delay any immediate 
retaliatory action against Canadian beer exports in 


The U.S.-Canada Free-Trade Agreement (CFTA), 
in 1988, preserved the State and Provincial 
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Industrial production, by selected countries and by specified periods, Jan. 1991-Mar. 1994 
(Total Industrial production, 1985= 100) 


1993 1994 B 

Country 1991 1902 1993 I i) HT} IV Nov. Dec. ] Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
United States’ .............0005 104.2 1043 1092 1097 1103 111.1 1129 1083 109.0 115.1 1146 115.1 115.7 1160 Z 
SINT se cseteneennnunnnns 127.7 1204 1153 1163 1146 1158 1147 1152 114. 112.7 
Canada oo... .c.cccscsecsecees 1138 1149 1180 1129 1183 1212 1196 1203 1155 
Gormany? .......cccceceeceeees 100.0 98.1 915 916 906 689 951 964 897 
United Kingdom ...........0.65. 109.0 1086 1113 1143 1085 105.4 117.0 1232 1103 
esi 1142 112.9 @) 1138 1103 968 sy 117.7 110.2 

eanaieaeaieanneeimmnmninmnets 15.4 1136 1110.7 1173 1169 937 1146 121.7 1043 

1 41987=100 

5 ee, os 

4 1991=100, 


Source: Main Economic Indicators; praaten Cer Seqpenye Gotggetion end Govelapment, Mar. 1994, Federal Reserve Statistical Release, 16 1994; and © 
Intemational Financial Statistics, Roster Monetary Fund, Jan. 1994. “y 


Consumer prices, by selected countries and by specified Jan. 1991-Mar. 1994 
( change from same period of previous year) 
1993 1994 
Country 1991 1992 1993 i i] wi IV Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. ! Jan. Feb. Mar. 
United States ......... 4.2 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.1 2.7 2.7 2.7 2.8 2.7 2.7 2.5 25 25 25 
JAPAN . 0... eee cece ees 3.3 1.6 1.3 1.3 0.9 1.8 1.1 1.5 1.3 0.9 1.0 1.2 1.2 () 1.3 
Canada ..........605. 5.6 1.5 1.8 2.1 1.7 1.7 1.8 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.7 0.6 1.3 0. 0.2 
Germany ............. 3.5 4.0 42 43 4.2 4.2 3.7 4.0 3.9 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.5 33 3.2 
United Kingdom ....... 5.9 3.7 1.6 1.8 1.3 1.6 1.6 1.8 1.4 1.4 1.9 2.4 2.5 24 23 
TANCE... cece eeeees 3.2 2.4 2.0 2.1 2.0 2.2 2.1 2.3 2.2 2.2 2.1 1.7 {) $) 1.5 
i iihbbehnineoens 6.4 5.1 4.4 45 45 45 44 42 45 4.4 4.3 (') . (') 
' Not available. 
Unemployment rates, (civilian labor force basis)’ by selected countries and by specified periods, Jan. 1991-Mar. 1994 
a 
| 1993 1994 = 
Country 1991 1992 1993 ! " nm IV Nov. Dec. ! Jan Feb. Mar. 
United States ..... 6.7 7.4 6.8 7.0 7.0 6.7 6.5 6.5 6.4 6.6 6.7 6.5 6 
JAPAN... .. ec. eees 2.1 2.2 2.5 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 2.8 2.9 ( 2.8 2.8 
Canada .......... 10.3 11.3 11.2 11.0 11.4 11.4 11.1 11.0 11.2 11. 11.4 11.1 10 
Germanys saanenes 4.4 4.7 5.9 5.4 5.8 6.1 6.4 6.5 6.5 () 6.6 ( 
United Kingdom ... 8.9 10.0 10.4 10.6 10.4 10.5 10.1 10.1 10.0 9. 10.0 9 
France .........45 9.8 10.2 11.3 06 1.0 13 #117 11,7 11,7 ¢) () ¢} 
ae 6.9 7.3 9.4 94 108 106 (2) (5) @) . 
' poenenaty adjusted; rates of foreign countries adjusted to be comparable with the U.S. rate. 
2 Not av: 


3 Formerly West Germany. 


4 oe rted as unemployed did not actively seek work in the past 30 days, and they have been excluded for comparability with U.S. concepts. 
Inclusion of such perenne would increase the unem ent rate to yf my pe 1989-1990. 
5 ftalian unemployment surveys are conducted only once a quarter, in the first month of the quarter. 


Source: Unemployment Rates in Nine Countries, U.S. Department of Labor, May 1994. RO 
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Money-market interest rates,’ by selected countries and by specitied periods, Jan. 1991-Apr. 1994 
(Percentage, annual rates) 


Y66I Sune 


1993 1994 
Country 1991 1992 1993 i LU] nM IV Oct. Nov. Dec. i Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
ih jciecceseceses 12.0 13.9 10.0 11.7 = 10.7 9.2 8.7 8.7 8.9 8.5 83 83 8.4 8.3 by 
United States ......... 5.9 3.7 32- 32 3.1 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.4 3.4 34 3.1 3.6 3.7 . 
i Pccscscsececeses 7.3 4.4 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.9 2.2 2.4 2.3 2.0 22 2.1 2.2 2.2 
Canada .........s0085 9.0 6.7 5.1 6.3 5.1 4.6 43 47 43 4.0 40 38 3.8 4.4 
Germany ...........+. 9.1 9.4 7.1 8.2 75 6.6 6.2 6.5 6.2 5.9 §.7 5.7 5.7 5.7 
United Kingdom ....... 11.5 9.5 5.8 6.3 5.8 5.8 5.4 5.7 5.5 §.2 §.2 5.3 5.1 5.1 
i -.csceneeuanees 9.5 10.1 8.3 11.4 7.7 7.4 6.5 6.8 6.5 6.3 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.1 
enecaevensanesess 12.0 13.9 10.0 11.7 10.7 9.2 8.7 8.7 8.9 8.5 83 83 8.4 8.3 
' 90-day certificate of deposit 
2 Not available. 
Source: Federal Reserve Statistical Release, May 2, 1994 Federal Reserve Bulletin, May 1994. 
Effective exchange rates of the U.S. dollar, by specified periods, Jan. 1991-Apr. 1994 
ey A A 
1993 1994 
item 1991 1992 1993 ) LU IV Dec. I Jan. Feb. Mar. 
Unadjusted: 
index’ ...........05- 98.5 97.0 100.1 98.1 99.6 101.2 102.1 101.6 102.5 101.5 100.9 
Percentage 
Change ..........000- “1.5 “1.5 3.1 -3.2 1.4 1.6 8 4 3 -.9 -§ 
Adjusted: Index’ ....... 101.1 100.9 104.2 103.0 103.7 104.1 104.2 104.7 105.8 104.6 103.9 
Change .........0605. 1.0 “1 3.3 2.5 7 4 3 6 1.5 “1.1 -.6 
' 1990 average=100 
Note.—The value of the U.S. dollar is a trade- average in terms of the currencies of 18 other major nations. The inflation-adjusted 
measure shows in the dollar's value after adjusting for the inflation rates in the United States and in other nations; thus, a decline in this measure 


suggests an increase in U.S. price competitiveness. 
Source: Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, May 1994. 
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Trade ba selected countries and Jan. 1991-Mar. 1994 
lances, by (in Dos of LS cokers’ Exports oss knoe (0.6 - - c.i.f), at an annual rate) 


8 1993 1994 q 
Country 1991 1992 1993 il ul IV. Dec. ! Jan. Feb. Mar. t 
United States’ ............ -65.4 -84.5 -115.7 -122.5 -125.4 -111.7. -103.9 -129.1 -122.0 -143.8 -121.4 é 

iessssesessesneoses 77.6 106.4 120.3 38.5 39.0 41.7 44.7 
Canada” .............005 9.0 12.1 13.3 45 4.1 3.8 3.4 
renmen lla aiaeiieaane ; os 4 4 35.8 12.2 9.4 "3 51.9 
n ctiiendandin - : 
United figs , _-omstnnennenat a ee ee ry. fof? 
> esccensemmmnesenes -13.2 -10.3 (*) 5.8 7.1 (?) (?) 
\ He ped are adjusted to reflect change in U.S. Department of Commerce reporting of imports at customs value, seasonally adjusted, rather than c.i.f. value. 
Not available. 
3 Imports are f.0.b. 
Source: Advance on U.S. Merchandise Trade, U.S. Sepaymant of Gommosee, ay *. 1994; Canadian Economic Observer, Dec. 1993 and Main 


Economic Indicators; anization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Mar. 
1. an alan yma corned catego ad by pce pr 1991-Mar. 1994 


lions of dollars) 
1993 1994 
Country 1991 1992 1993 1] ul IV Dec. | Jan. Feb. Mar. 
Commodity categories: 
Agriculture............. 16.2 18.6 17.8 3.9 3.4 5.6 2.0 4.4 1.6 1.4 1.4 
Petroleum and se- 

lected product— 

(unadjusted) ......... -42.3 -43.9 -45.7 -12.7 “11.3 -10.7 -2.9 -9.6 -2.9 -3.2 -3.5 
Manufactured goods ...... -67.2 -86.7 -115.3 -25.3 -36.2 -32.8 -8.6 -29.1 9.3 -10.4 -9.5 
Selected countries: 

Western Europe ........ 16.1 6.2 -1.4 ~9 -2.8 -1.2 1 -1 1 -5 3 
- Gomadat ........ccces. -6.0 -7.9 -10.2 -2.8 -2.1 -2.8 -.8 -2.7 “1.1 -1.0 -.6 

Japan ...... cece ee eees -43.4 -49.4 -59.9 -14.4 -15.2 -17.1 5.3 -15.0 -4.6 -4.6 -5.8 

OPEC (unadjusted) ..... -13.8 -11.2 -11.6 -3.4 -3.6 -1.6 -.2 -1.6 -.2 -.7 -.7 
Unit value of U.S.im- 

ports of petroleum and 

selected s 

(unadjusted) ........... $17.42 $16.80 $15.13 $16.49 $14.63 $13.52 $12.26 $11.80 $11.61 $12.03 $11.78 


1 Exports, f.a.s. value, unadjusted. Imports, customs value, unadjusted. 
2 Bepinning with 1988, figures include previously undocumented exports to Canada. 


Source: Advance Report on U.S. Merchandise Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, May 19, 1994. 
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